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FRENCH SILVER WITH 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 


In looking through the Museum’s exhibi- 
tion of French domestic silver,! one is struck 
by the frequent occurrence of names which 
evoke scenes of magnificence. Despotisms, 
like those of Louis XIV and Catherine the 

[Three Centuries of French Domestic Silver 


in exhibition held in Gallery D 6 from May 18 
through September 18. See the illustration on 


Great imply the concentration of great 
riches in the hands of the sovereign. That 
the outward expression of this power and 
wealth should have taken the form of silver 
plate was due in large measure to the ex- 
ploitation by the Spanish of the extensive 
silver minesin Mexico and Peru, from which, 
for several centuries, they obtained vast 
quantities of ore. This metal, taken to Eu- 
rope, was gradually circulated and greatly 
increased the available supply. When con- 
verted into currency, it was the means of 
facilitating and stimulating trade. But this 
movement was frequently offset by the 
temptation to divert the metal from such 
practical uses to the creation of objects of 
luxury. The great dinner services, toilet ser- 
vices, and furniture Were ostentation, pure 
and simple, made possible only by this tre- 
mendous influx of metal. Fashions begun by 
kings soon spread to lesser folk, and the 
vogue for silver plate was established far 
and wide 

Under Louis XIV and Louis XV French 
silversmiths, especially those of Paris, be- 
came generally recognized as supreme in the 
fertility of their imaginative powers and in 
the refinement and sophistication of their 
designs. Services made by the leading P 
silversmiths thus became synonymous with 


aris 


elegance, and their fame spread to all other 
civilized countries. Catherine the Great 
might rule with barbaric splendor, but she 
ordered great and luxurious services from 
France to lend distinction and brilliance to 
her court 

As it can so conveniently and easily be 
converted into currency, 
always had a precarious existence. Nowhere 


silver plate has 


has its destruction been so constant as 1n 
France. Because of the vicissitudes of war 
and because of royal preoccupations, such 
as the building of the palace of Versailles, 
the destruction of princely plate made in 
France prior to the Revolution has been 
nearly complete. Fortunately, considerable 
French silver of a regal sort has survived 
outside the country. 

There are in the Museum’s current exhi- 
bition many splendid examples with such 
associations. Among the earliest in date 1s 
the great silver-gilt toilet service which 
shortly after it was made in Paris in 1670 
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1071 was acquired by William of Orange 
and Marv, Princess of England, who were 
married in 1077 and came to the English 
throne in 1089. The elaborate floral design 
of this service no doubt appealed strongly 
to Dutch William. Another sovereign who 
approved the French taste was Joseph I, 
King of Portugal (1750-1777), who ordered 


quantities of silver, especially from the Ger- 


“ 
; 
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of the Regent. These are superb in work- 
manship and in the originality of their de 
Another piece which has romanti 


associations 1s the sauceboat 


signs 
made in 1754 
1755 bv the Paris silversmith, Frangois 
Joubert, for the Marquise de Pompadoutr 
Nowhere does one see a more conscious 
and prodigal display of wealth than in the 


silver ordered by Catherine the Great, who 





rEA AND COFFEE SERVICE BY MARC JACQUART. PARI LAOg-1e 


MADE FOR PRINCE LI 


mains, father and son. In the exhibition 
group of ten pieces, now the property of the 
Museu Nacional de Arte Antiga in Lisbon 
show how sumptuous were these services. 
lhere is nothing dainty about these candle- 
Sticks, this teakettle, this jewel casket. Thes 
bespeak roval state and power, no less by 
their size and the scale of their ornament 
than by the roval arms which mark them 
Of the rare examples of princely silver 
which have survived from pre-Revolution- 
ary davs in France, three are included in 
the exhibition—a tureen made by Thomas 
Germain and a pair of wine coolers executed 


lor Louis, Duc d'Orléans (1703-1752), son 


Bi 
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IMYRSKI OF CRACOW 


patronized many of the leading Paris crafts 
men and had lavish services made either 
her own use or for presentation to het 
favorites. One Suspects that in filling thes 
orders the shrewd French silversmiths ma 
have responded to thi eXtravagant 1 tes 
their chent by giving to the silver peci 
MassliVeness I he exhibition ncludes a pall 
of candlesticks, a tureen, and two dish covet 


made by Jacque Ss Nicolas Roe ttiers In 1770 


ta T il table SCT 


1772. These were part 
77 


vice given by Catherine to the then favorite 
Count Gregory Orloff, who with | hre 
brothers had led the conspir n 1762 
Which dethroned and murdered the czar 
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vlass cooler 


rave to the leading silversmiths of that time 
especially to Auguste, Biennais, Odiot, and 
glorious opportunity. Napoleon 


completely with the old 


Bourbon tradition and at the same time to 
‘ ib] sh CW ( Wt o lt S equal n 
nificence o achieve tl nd quickl yual 
tities of silver and, more especially, silver 
It Were made in the pseudoclass e. 
the period I he S le sel Was Nard, com- 
pletely lacking the suavity and grace of the 
rococo. The applied figures were frequenth 
stiff and lifeless and did not fit naturally 
Ii he It I vt scheme H Wever, dé 
spite tl i he Iver managed 
create an impression of formal elegance 


somewhat nouveau riche, but impressive. Of 


| 


these reminders of the short-lived Empire 
our exhibition includes a goodly number 
Outstanding are the great tureen, cadenas 


fruit basket, and wine cooler which were 
\uguste and presented by 


to Napoleon on the occasion 


made by Henry 
the City of Paris 
of his coronation in 1804. Equall 


is the 


Imposing 
Silver-gilt coffee service, with its huge 
urn, made for Napoleon by his favorite sil- 


versmith, Biennais. The same silversmith 
made the little tea 


ind cotfee service, shown 


near by, which displays the imperial eagl 


and coat of Similar in scale and in 


arms 


decorative detail, and also bearing the im- 


nd eagle, is a charming travel- 


perial arms a 


Ing service of silver-gilt and thuva wood 


ccording to tradition, was given by 


which, a 
Napoleon to his 


Pauline, the wife 


gay and beautiful sister 
of Prince Camillo Borghese 
Her name js also associated with other ob- 
jects in the exhibition, a series of pieces 
rom a silver-gilt service marked with the 
Borghese arms and probably given by Na- 
poleon to Pauline and her husband. Of this 
service we can show a pair of candelabra, a 
tureen 

Napoleon 
harnais, Was married In 1502 to his younger 
brother Louis, who four years later was pro- 


hot-water urn, and a colfeepot 
stepdaughter, Hortense Beau- 


i Holland. Her arms appear 
s1en- 


claimed King 
on a silver-gilt conserve dish made by 


the em- 
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nais after a design originated by 
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peror’s favorite architects, Percier and Fon- 
Laine 

It is not necessary to detail here further 
instances of historic objects in the exhibition 
claims attention be- 


One group, however 


cause it has recently been acquired for the 
Museum’s permanent collection. It is the 


made by Marc 


between 1809 and 1819 


evreat tea and coftlee service 
Jacquart, of Paris 
for Prince Lubomyrski of Poland, in whose 
family the set remained almost to the time 


of its purchase by the Museum. Here again 
we find acertain massiveness which suggests 
opulence and power, but the details are exe- 
delicacy and precision. Of the 
Empire, probably 
are silver-gilt; this service Is 
IS silver 


rather more interesting because 


and because in silver the reliet designs stand 
out with peculiar definiteness. The service 
following true Empire taste, shows classi 
rures and in its 


influences in its applied fig 
It will serve ad- 


other decorative motives 
mirably to show the scale and character 
silver made at this period in France 


C. Loutse AVERY 


AN EXHIBITION OF 
ITALIAN BAROOUE PRINTS 


\n exhibition of Italian baroque prints 
and books opens in Galleries K 37 to 40 on 
June i. It is a continuation of the Italian 
Renaissance print exhibition of last winter 
and contains some of the later prints shown 
at that time. It includes prints that were 
made in the stvles that prevailed from about 
1527 up to the classic revival, toward the 


end of the eighteenth century. With a few 
exceptions the exhibition is from the Mu- 


/ 


seum’s own collection. Supplementary books 
have been kindly lent by Lincoln Kirstein 
lhe New York Academy of Medicine, and 
Phe Avery Architectural Library, Columbia 
University. 

The Museum in recent vears has acquired 
three large and important collections of 
Italian sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
etchings, of the kind that were admired for 
three hundred vears until changing mid- 
nineteenth century tastes neglected them. 
Like most old print collections, these three 


Acc. nos. 38.12.1—5. Joseph Pulitzer Fund 
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were pasted in scrapbooks, two of which 
have been kept in their original form. 

[he earliest of the three, a sc rapbook 
bound in seventeenth-century red morocco, 
is probably the oldest large print collection 
now in this country. It came from Wilton 
House, the seat of the Earls of Pembroke. 


» 


Af 


. 


I 


tains prints from the collections of Sir Pet 


The Italian 


Lely and his assistant Lankrink 


amateur Zanetti, who in 


don buving drawings by 


17 
/ 


Parmigiano 


20 was in Lon 


had been in the Arundel collection 


Which 


Sent 


des« ription of the Wilton House book 


Pierre Jean Mariette, the 


FIG. 1. THE ANNUNCIATION. ETCHING BY FEDERIGO BAROK 


Inigo Jones, the first great English architect 
and the first English architect with an 
Italian education, visited Italy in 1613 and 
1014. During his stav there he bought draw- 
Ings and prints for the Earls of Arundel and 
Pembroke and Lord Danvers. As is shown 
by a note in a seventeenth-century hand at 
the bottom of one page, many of the prints 
Jones brought back with him may be seen 
in the Wilton House book, which also con- 


dealer, critic, and collect 





in his Abecedarto, a diction: 


“La plus belle oeuvre du 
lle 
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aiten \ncleterre est ct 
Pembroke. M. Zanetti 
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French 


Parmesan qu'il 


ue possede milord 
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écrit que c'estoit le recueil | 
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Schiavon ou André Meldoll: 

The second of the Museum’s three scrap- 
books belonged to Mariette himself and is 
me of the two volumes described in Basan’s 


talogue of the Mariette sale as 


series ol 


ery rare prints by and after Parmigiano 
ail very beautiful impressions.? It was part 
the private collection of tour generations 


art dealers and connoisseurs who liked to 


n nd dat heir prints S mark O 
ownership. Thus on the prints in this scrap 
DO pop. I ne Signatures of] he first 
P rre \l riett Ne ¢ rlic t dated 1025, ol 
| nm Pierre Mariette, of his grandson 


who died in 1774. The Abecedario has mux 
entertaining and valuable information abs 

ne pril 1 rtists represented l OTT 
recuell 


been removed from their scrapbooks and 


. are shown In this 


two significant developments in 

si he 
Italian art coincided, the predominant us« 
! etching as graphic mediun nd the 


mannerism. Before the time of Parmig 
ano (1503-1540), one of the leading man- 
nerists, few important Italian painters had 


made prints. Parmigiano made a small group 


of experimental etchings (the number is un- 
certain), and many succeeding Italian paint 
ers practiced etching habitually. Parmigi 
ano and his followers used the etching needle 
as freely as a pen, as a means of reproducing 
and publishing their fluent sketches. Most 
of Parmigiano’s own etchings are small 
rather simple compositions containing one 
or more graceful figures. [he most ambitious 
is an Entombment, which was often copied 

Parmigiano made a business of drawing 
for reproduction. His wash drawings were 
frequent] 


reproduced in) “‘chiaroscuro’’ 


woodcuts (printed in color from. several 


blocks) by Ugo da Carpi, Vicentino, and 


particularly by Antonio da Trento, whom 
Parmigiano emploved tor this purpose. In 
the eighteenth century Mariette’s friend 


Zanett 


order to make woodcuts after h 


revived the chiaroscuro process in 


s drawings 


\mong the many etchings 


made after Parmigiano’s drawings the most 


by Parmigiano 


Interesting are those of his Venetian fol- 
lower, the painter Meldolla, who also etched 
his own designs. Mariette savs of Meldolla’s 
etchings, “Quovque fort Incorrect, il n'y a 
rien en estampes qui flatte d 

gout des bons connoisseurs.”’* Mariette was 
writing in the sensible and apparently secure 
world of the eighteenth centur 
that drose in the disintegrat ne discouraged 
davs of the early Reformation and the sack 


of Rome should not require apologies in 


times like our own. During the later nine- 


eenth centurv mannerism was labeled “De- 
idence by solemn art critics and dis- 
missed as an eccentric interlude Detween 
the renaissance and the baroqu lo the 


modernly conditioned eve its decora ive pal- 
terns and deliberately elongated figures art 
ur three 


again acceptable. The makers 


collections showed sound inst in group- 
ng mannerist etchings with those of the 
baroque. Though mannerism was_ super- 
seded, manv of its tendencies, including 


special feeling for elegance and grace in the 


human figure, survived in succeeding artist 
developments 

1] Rosso and Primaticcio brought the man 
nerist stvle to Fontainebleau. [The trescoes 
and decorative stuccoes the made. there 


were reproduced in etchings and engravings 
which thus helped spread Italianate man- 
verism through the North and which now 
record much destroved painting and orna- 
ment 
\fter the reforms of the Council of Trent 
1545-1563) the revitalized Catholic Church 
used art as a medium of propaganda in its 
Counter-Reformation program. In order to 
deal with the controversial issues of the da) 
religious art developed an assertiveness lack- 
ing in previous periods. Federigo Barocci’s 
etching of the Annunciation (fig. 1) 1s one ot 
the most gracious and triumphant graphic 
expressions of the religious feeling of the 
Correggio, 


period. Barocci, a follower « 


Meceadarl Hi, p. 312 
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was a transitional painter who had a strong = are typical of orthodox baroque etching 
influence on baroque painting. Most of his Caravaggio, whose savage naturalism and 
etchings reproduce his own paintings. In = melodramatic lighting were tremendousl\ 
order to imitate the melting tones of his influential, made but one or two uncharac 
brushwork he invented a kind of half-tone — teristic etchings, and his paintings seem to 
etching in which he used stippling, broken have been little reproduced in prints. His 
lines, and shading without outlines. His Spanish follower Ribera, leader of the Nea- 





etching, as well as his painting, forecast the — politan school, made several of the most 

effect of optical illusion, which is one of the — violently realistic of all baroque etchings ot 
is potent characteristics of the baroque. the naked human figure. Orazio Borgiano, a 
kB (he Carracci, whose academy in Bologna — painter who seems to have developed, inde- 

set the pattern for official art schools through — pendently, Caravaggist tendencies, etched 
& Le i @ te . gee oh, : ee. aa me: 

. ed ; . » eS as 
imei tet cet 
FIG. 2. THE ARCH OF TRAJAN IN ANCONA. ETCHING BY PIRANES! 

the subsequent centuries, founded aneclectic some big strident religious compositions in 

“classical” school of painting. Combining — acute perspective 

what they learned trom the painters of the [he grotesque and fanciful, tolerated 

High Renaissance with a naturalism fur- — the church only as ornamental detail, flout 

thered by working directly from the model ished in the fabulous pageants and cere- 

they produced a stvle of their own which — monies of rich noblemen and church officials 

seemed revolutionary at the time. Along 3izarre costumes, elaborate arches, floats 

with Caravaggio, thev are usually considered = and monstrous machines were designed for 

the founders of baroque painting. Although — these extravaganzas and were illustrated in 

Annibale and Lodovico Carracci made afew — published accounts. Of these féte books a 

handsome etchings, chiefly of religious sub- © number are shown in this exhibition. Toward 

jects, it was Agostino, also a painter, who — the middle of the seventeenth century artis- 
t was the professional engraver of the family tic relaxation gradually succeeded the ear 

He engraved over two hundred and seventy — nestness of the Counter Reformation. Fan 

prints from his own and others’ designs, in- — tasy and romance became popular paths of 

cluding religious and mvthological subjects escape from authority. Persisting as a fash 

ornamental cartouches, theatrical scenes ion, secular virtuosity mellowed them into 

portraits, and book illustrations. The spon- — the warm frivolity of the rococo 

taneous, sure drawing and quiet tenderness Stefano della Bella, a pupil of the sam 


of the prints by the Bolognese painters Guido — master and to some extent an imitator ot! 
Reni, Cantarini, Procaccino, and Guercino —_Callot, etched over a thousand prints 


143 
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luding fét rnament, portraits 
nd OCT { ( , I lest wh yf uld 
pain 1 < | i SUDIE with in 
idem 4 Vel rorecasl 1) \ d ind 
Ineres Iso mad umber of prints of 
leat woodland } n ql e differen 
freel n 1 ‘ le Saly OT Ac 
whose ¢ hing W flu ed by Test was 
poet, plavwr nd theatrical producer 
well as a p er. He swirled his etched 
opel medieys 1S ad Warriors 
skulls and owl St gs ot tol ( nd 
I men nt 1e SC pt re. ( S One 
he Genoese animal painter d ont the 
few It netcnel tob nfluenced b IX 8 
Drand used romantic Chlarosc >Wi n 
SUTT USE his poetical sa rs ind 2 es W | 


le vata , 
PGUhHLaSLU 


hed in 1749) and é 
Giovanni Battista Tiepolo used the fashion- 
able occult trappings with mundane uncon- 
cern. He seems to have been especially in- 
fluenced by Castiglione, from whom he took 
his frequent figure of the magician with the 
beard and turban. Satyr families, charming 
vouths, soldiers, Death, dream gracefull) 
in groups that seem to have no meaning but 
mazed enchantment. [iepolo’s sons, Gio- 


vanni Domenico and Lorenzo, made a num- 


} 
ber of decorative etchings after their father’s 
paintings. Tiepolo’s activity in South Ger- 
many and Spain planted the Venetian rococo 
in regions where the Counter Reformation 
had had particular success. His formative 


influence is unmistakable in 


the earlier 
etchings and paintings of Gov: 

Architecture, the dominant art of th 
Italian baroque, to which painting plaved a 
subsidiary role, is recorded graphically in 
the architectural books and sets of views 
which were published in increasing numbers 
after the middle of the sixteenth century 
Palladio, Vignola, and other architects pub- 
lished their own designs. The grandiose 
palaces and churches of Bernini and Bor- 
romini were etched in the numerous archi- 
tectural picture books issued by the Ross 
and other publishers. Some of the dizz\ 
towering stage designs of the Bibiena famil\ 
appeared in book form. Canaletto, who was 
apprenticed as a stage designer, made poetr\ 
f the popular vedute in his set of etched 


0 


views, Warm with the sunlight and shim- 
mering air of Venice. Piranesi, also a Vene- 
tian, the greatest of all architectural etchers 
went to Rome. There he was associated in 
archaeological interests (see lig >) with 
\dam and Clérisseau, who carried the neo 
ssic movement to England and France 
respectively. Although his nightmare Prisons 
and bold Roman views were the last and 


most sensational of baroque prints, Piranesi 


HE BEQUEST Ol} 
A PORTRAIT BY STUART 


Ihe Museum has received the portrait o 
General Matthew Clarkson (1758-1825 
by Gilbert Stuart 


ad WOrk OT eXtraordinat 


delicacy of color, painted in the period gen- 


erally considered as being Stuart’s best. It 
comes as a bequest of Helen Shelton Clark- 


son, according to the wish of her husband, 


Janver Clarkson, who was a great-grandson 
of the sitter. 

This brilliantly executed portrait shows 
Matthew Clarkson in the dark blue and 
buff Continental army uniform with a crisp 
white ruffle at his throat. The badge of the 
Cincinnati hangs by its blue and white rib- 
bon from a buttonhole of his lapel. It is one 
of the dozen or more portraits pa 
Gilbert Stuart in the vear 1793-1794, when 
1 had returned to New York from Ireland 
in the hope of painting the portrait ot 
George Washington but before he had se- 
cured any sittings from the president 

lhe Clarkson family has long been identi- 
fied with New York. The first settler, like 
his great-grandson also named Matthew, 
came from England to New York in 1690 as 
secretary of the province. By the time of the 
Revolution the family held a firm financial 
Matthew 
Clarkson volunteered as a private in the 


and political place in the colon 
battle of Long Island. He subsequently be- 
came alde-de-camp to General Benedict 


Arnold and later to General Benjamin Lin- 


a 


PORTRATI 


Or} 


GENERAI 


SY GILBERI 


MATTHEW 


STUARI 


CLARKSON 





\ 








IHE MI 
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coln. Hi ed to end of the war and 
was pres e surrender of Cornwallis 
if Yorkt \ 

Clarkso IS rved the State and City 
ol New York I il WaVSs He was a major 
eneral in the State Militia, a member of 
the Assembly and State Senate, a regent ol 


and a 
York Hospital. Any phi 


could count on his support 


lanthropic o 


lhe Museum owns another portrait! o 


painted by Waldo ; 


nd lowe | 
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BUCKLES 
\ silver SI i stv SI n ble dur 
he earl ears of the eighteenth centut 
ncluded this month among the recet 
essions.? It is the welcome gift of Ethe 
B. Hanford in memory of her husband 
Ernest John Hanford (1872—1937), to whor 
the piece hz lescended through at least 
five generations of the family of that name 
\lthough the Hantord family was lone 


with the region about Norwalk 


Canaan, and | 


Ui 


ssociated 
New 


Snot 


airfield, Connecticut 
surprising that our spoon bears the 
mark of Benjamin Wynkoop (1075-17 
of New York 


during its early 


5! 


Conditions in Connecticut 


silversmithing to anv great extent, and 


much of the fi 


ordered from Boston or New 


ne plate owned there was 
York 


consistently fine 


Owing 


no doubt to the quality of 
his craftsmanship, Wynkoop enjoved the 
patronage of several well-known families in 
New York 

Acc. no. 23.80.80. Giftof Mr 
\. Moore. 1923. On exhibition 


Acc. no. 38.66. L. 7% in 


' 
\t least one other plece Dearing 
ind Mrs. William 


In Gallery 


In the Museum are several examples of Wyn 
koop’s work, including an engraved tankard 
icc. NO. O1.3.1, On exhibit in Gallery L 7) made 
for the Douw family and a communion beaker 
acc. no. 33.120.622, on exhibit in Gallery | 


m+ he 


N. ¥ n 


belcnging to 


Kingston 


presented to the church of 
. formerly 


\ ceremonial 
the De Pe 


bow! 


yster family (now owned by the New 


history did not encourage 


eovernor of the 


less than two 
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his mark and made for a ¢ onnecticut owner 


denotes that his work was known = and 


favored in that colony as well 

Indicative of the early date of our piece 
a gradu- 
ated, or rattail, molding and its flat, tapered 


are its broad, oval bowl bag ked by 


stem with slightly upturned “‘wavy”’ end 
[he unadorned simplicity of the design ac- 
corded well with the prevailing taste of th 
period The 
the trifid 


ornamented, 


form is transitional between 


spoons, which were frequentl 


g SI\ le 


with 
modeled handles and more pointed bowls 


Its popularity 


succeedin 


and the 


endured for only a_briel 


period during the first quarterof the century 


Ihe initials E. H 


' 


engraved in 
oft the handle ot 


simpte 


tters on the reverse 


example probably represent the 
original owner, although the, 
Elisha 


who inherited the spoon at his birth in 1778 


name of the 


as well to identifs Hantord 


serve 
lwo matching shoe buckles of brass plated 
in the Room of Re- 


Mrs. Hent 


with silver, also shown 


cent Accessions, are the gift of 


l.yvman.! Composed of bow-shaped elements 
enframed within roughly oval outlines ai 
chased with motives suggestive f rococ 
designs, Our pair is no ike exampl 

be seen in portraits by Coplk Earl, ar 


other contemporat American artists. In- 


deed the 
turv reveals that modish footgear was rarel\ 


eighteenth cen- 


portraiture of the 


decorative accessories The 


such 
fashion thrived for over a century but nevet 


without 


regained its popularity after 1789, when 


George II] appeared at St. Paul’s in shoes 
without buckles 

Buckles were wrought in a multitude ot 
pewter, pinch- 


and in 


different) materials—steel 


beck, paste, horn, precious metals 
design adapted themselves to the general 
stvles of the day. Although silver was fre- 
quently used, practical considerations sug- 
gested more durable and resistant materials 
In this respect plated ware was admirably 
suitable. Because of the difficulties imposed 
by the openwork design and of their varied 
tapered sections, buckles were frequentl 
made of soldered plate rather than of metals 


fused in the Sheffield manner. They were 


York Historical Society) is an outstanding piece 
by Wynkoop 


\cc. nos 


PWR 4 


’ 
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often backed with brass or bronze rather 
than with the softer and more pliable copper. 

It is not possible unreservedly to claim an 
American origin for our buckles. However, 
it is pertinent to recall that the advertise- 
American silversmiths and 
jewelers mention plated ware of all sorts, in- 


ments ol some 


cluding buckles, among the products of 
their shops as well as among imported items. 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM Ol 


ARI 


THE GIFT OF A PAINTING 


BY MILLE] 


The Museum has received a painting by 
Jean Frangois Millet! as a gift from Stephen 
Carlton Clark. The Woman with a 
presents a sturdy peasant standing 


Rake 
againsl 
a luminous sky, her features obscured in 
shadow. [There is strength in the hands hold 





WOMAN WITH 
BY JEAN FRANGOIS MILLE1 


\ teaboard engraved with the coat of arms 
of George Washington is believed to be otf 
\merican manufacture.’ In this instance 
the silver was rolled on a sheet of brass—the 
same metal which serves as a base for our 
buckles. A notable example of silver on 
bronze is a buckle in the Museum’s collec- 
tion bearing the mark of Paul Revere and 
Stamped with miniature portraits of Wash- 
ington after the Saint-Mémin likeness. 
MARSHALL DAVIDSON. 
Homes 


1925), pp. 2011 


ae 


Our dn for 


Halsey and E. lower, Th. 
(Garden City, L. L., 
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A RAKI 


ing the long rake an 
motion. Through a dusty heat 
other haymakers can be dimly 


haze the 
seen on the 
far side of the field. The mature observatior 
of this serene figure places the painting to 
ward the end of Millet’s life, at about 1870 
along with such monumental single 
as the Woman at the 
mandy Milkmaid 


heure 
and the Nor 


Churn 


JOSEPHINE L. ALLEN 
Acc. no. 38.75. Oil on canvas. H. 1558 11 
1314 in. Signed: |. F. Millet. Shown this mor 
in the Room of Recent Accessions 
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A TAPESTRY FROM 
BURGOS CATHEDRAI 


From the tre ( he Cathedral ot 
Bur I \ ( e late med eval 
pest The Nat now on exhil 

| : I i Phe Redemption 
M 
ROO! } Acc he n 
" y inti neni 

ene! he | | Salvation « 

\i eT ric j ; 
I I ( | I ( 
I \ <4 t 


1c ( n () \ 
ri r stvle and qual 
I cording ( wen W A Cl 
500 he command of Maxin 
Oocommemot! ne mart ell {QO } 


Origin Oolfered | ne rms of the Hol 
Roman Emperot {on the pestr 
Phe Cloister 

The cen ral pat t! tape I n the 
main buildin hows the famous [rial « 


Paradise, or the debate ot the Virtues over 
the fate of Man (fig. 3). Mercy and Peac 
plead the cause of Man before the Trinit 
n opposition to Justice and Truth. Each of 
ng an olive branch, Mercy a lily 
open book, and Justice a drawn sword 

Phis trial formed the prologue to most ot 


he mystery plavs of the Passion, which be 


came so popular in the fifteenth and six 
teenth centuries.’ Paradise was then shown 
n the stage with all the stately imagery « 


} 


the period. The actors were rich 


no. 38.28. See |. |. Rorimer, | E TIN 
xii (1938), May, Se Hl, p. 1 5 
I hel in {book / ( Ne York 1¢ ba 
pp. OO-101,1 5 
\ no 8 209. Fletcher Fur 1938. Woo 
ind silk; 15 iS thread ( he h. H { 
I Ww. 20TI 
Also known he seven De V OI ne 
tru e of the Vices and the Virtue See PD. | 
> Wood's article l apestrie ot the Sever 
Deadly Sin in The Burlington Magazii ( 
IQ1I-1912), pp. 210-222, 277-2609 
\s. fort nce I é \/ , ] 
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‘ 1] ez . nA +}, } 
velvets, gold cloth, satins, and other silks 
of various colors and surrounded by angelic 
choirs. just as thev are in the tapestry. The 


Stage Version Of this grandiose theme may 


have bes mmediately inspired by Saint 
4 ) , / ef 
Bonavet ul Ss Vi lla MS } l ( } 
z 
Christ, but earlier versions « he Trial of 
Par CISE 4 1 I ed t vel{th 
ct ul 
1] lahat ¢} | 

It will be note } he 1 yisodes 
of the tapestry form distin pact 
STOUT itn here S S r D 

| ] ] ‘ 

iT Dex se O] the laree s« lt re 
This general arrangement rest ( 
med ey $s where ¢ I Sel 
was represented b ditfer se” Ol 
mains \ print he s pla 

\ \ 
t { { 54, ‘SS 

disp " nN CS | us \ I ten 
men }] { com tl 1 } ’ lhilh 
| ime) | cs Sf Ga U4 
seen [ro Wiou 1 S ( S 1 
plavs were often produced 1n an open square 


lhe construction is shown in the | 
the lett ot paradise Here the Virtues are 
discoursing on Man’s sin. The subject of 
their concern, a man embracing woman, 
is indicated by the figured cloth which the 
hold. This incident 1s actually being enacted 
in an idvllic setting to the left of the Virtues 
Below this section, Man is being attacked 
by Justice as he succumbs to the entice- 
ments of Luxurv and other Vices (fig. 2 
Mercy endeavors to restrain Justice, whil 
the Vices raise their hands in alarm. In the 


next group to the right Man ts exhorted 


while the Grace of God and Peace otfer him 


a breastplate and a helmet for his defense 
This scet probabli , , rian 4 
his scene provdadiyv OWes ITS rigilh 0 

source such as Guillaume de Gullevill 





homme in which 
God arms the pilgrim with the helmet ot 


temperance, the doublet of patience, a coal 





of chain mail, and so forth 
found in other plays 

[his preparation proves of no avail, how 
above Man is dis- 


armed and overwhelmed by the Vices, Glut- 


ever, for immediatel) 


tonv tearing at his stomach, Avarice clutch- 
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ing at his throat, Luxury attacking himwith — carry out the contract of Man’s redemption 





spear, and Tempter blowing his horn to In the lower corners of the Redemption 
urge on the unequal combat. Only Hops tapestry are two prophets bearing scrolls 
raises a club in Man’s defense. In despair that to the left Jeremiah, and that to the 
Man holds up his arms and raises his evesto — right Moses.® These also can be paralleled 
heaven, where the Trial of Paradise is in in some of the mystery plays 
progress. Again these incidents have their Our tapestry reflects allegorical ideas 
counterpart in Gulleville’s book common to the age, which were imprinted 

In the upper right-hand corner of the Re- | on the popular mind by the mystery plays 

to 
Cw 
> 4 a 
a, Biua® “eo y ~ 
NDE t oi towed vr, % 
if} xh i , . ’ SOY ~~ Ye 
“Gi | a. » Bua. aby oe Box. Pe LAG) 
FIG, 2. JUSTICE ATTACKS MAN, DETAIL OF FIGURE | 

demption tapestry Christ is seated between — [t would be only natural, therefore, for the 
Charity and Humility. Misery, kneeling artist who designed the tapestries to follow 
presents Him with the charter of Man’s — the accepted visual concepts of his time. 
salvation, thus reminding Himof His promise The stvle of the tapestries acquired by 
to sacrifice Himself for Man. Nature also | the Museum clearly associates them with the « 


kneels and points to the wound in her bosom — Brussels school of tapestry weaving. Char- 
apparently inflicted by Man. Other Virtues — acteristic are the figure types, with their 
attend devoutly. We are led to believe that — long, carefully modeled faces and richly fall- 
this scene denotes the nat soiled 


of the Trial of Paradise. Its parallel is once ® Jeremiah’s scroll reads: 4scédit Mors P I 

tra death is come up inte ; idows 
more to be found in the mystery plays Pegs ee «at ep alee. ace [our] pee de 

4 leremiah 0:2! Moses’ scroll re ids: Red lal 
this time in the /ugement de Jésus, where Pyoctibus Deut XXX] | will render vengeance 
Christ is summoned by Human Nature to — to[mine] enemies Deuteronomy 32:41 
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3. THE TRIAL OF PARADISE. 


FIG. 





| 
are nt , 
ld plants and 


OF THE MI 


y mead, interspersed 


surrounded by 
laroons and blues pre 


} 


2 A Fe ] 
-oreen fohated Dackground 


gravs appeal toward the 


flowered borders are framed in 
nd brown 

ril on can ben le Decause 
nee OF the pestries and their 


in 

strv weave! {i merchant ot 
ssociated with Philip trom 

502 he became th varlet di 

pissier du Roi n honor 
er. He made or supervised 

many roval tapestries St 

thers. Van Aelst accom 

nt rst trip into spain as 
nd 9 nin 1506. On this 


nv tapes with him, a natural thing 
t monarc! do at a time when they 
vere considered ar sential part of house 
hold furnishings 
Philip Hed Burgos on this visit ind 
an Aelst, who was in charge of decorating 
l@ kings residence, sequestered most of 
he tapestries and held them in what was 
egarded as a sate place. For this bold act 


he was imprisoned by Ferdinand of Aragon, 
the 


the father of Philip’s widow.? It 


likely 


SeeMs Qulle 


1 


two tapestries acquired D\ 
r ) \ , 
> 
S eT hosel \ Pe pe Le ee! 
rated series of [he Acts of the 
] + 
Xaphael s irtoons. He Kep 
Sstomarilv Ne ime tt property 
1 made se t c yes Of this 
vt 
CA i 


TROPOLITAN 


the arrangement of the 
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the Museum were in this lot. It is not known 
when they came into the possession of Bur- 
athedral; but 1 
modern times, and the subject of the 
present article was shown at the exhibition 
held in Madrid in 1892 

1 


Gsreal 


vos hey remained there 


until S 


apestrv with identical design is in the 

Watching 
Court, England 
nal Wolsey 
VIII att 


is ft 


Chamber at Hampton 
It was purchased by Cardi- 
Henr' 
are differ- 


flowers 


In | and 
er Wolsev’s tall. There 


only in clouds, 


521 


acquired by 


details 


the throne in the upper right- 


the 
} 
floor pavings 


hand corner, 


| he 


and the borders of garments 
borders of the tapestries, though close 


are not identical. The two tapestries have 
tbout the same height and the same number 
ot horizontal threads to the inch 


x 3 


rell and 


YeST\ 


belonging to Sir William Bur- 
n loan at the Fitzwiliam Museum 


() 





Cambridge, England, is made after the same 
cartoon as the left half of the Museum's 
tapestry, but there are minor changes in 
some of the costume and architectural parts 
The borders are also similar. Still another 
piece, formerly in Paris, shows Man armed 
by the Virtues. The figures, but not the 
background, are identical with those of the 


Museum's tapestry. A piece in the Victoria 


and Albert Museum shows Man attacked 
by Justice. Again the background has been 
slightly changed from that of our tapestr 


but the figures are the same. 
a brilliant ex- 
manufacture, probabl 


he new tapestry, then, is 


ample of Brussels 


woven about of 
Pieter van Aelst in a manner transitional be- 


tween t 


n 1500 the workshops 


in 
he flatter decorative designs of the 


fifteenth century and the pictorial illusion- 


ism of the succeeding stvle introduced by 
the Raphael tapestries 


WittiamM H 


FORSYTH 


NOTES 


ViEMBERSHIP. At a meeting of the Board 
of Trustees held May 10, 1938, the FELLow- 
SHIP IN PERPETUITY of the late Sinclair 
fousey was transterred to his brother, Ralph 
fousev. ANNUAL MEMBERS were elected to 


the number of seven. 


SUMMER SHOWINGS OF MOTION PICTURE 
Firms. Motion pictures will be shown in 
Classroom A on Tuesdays, Saturdays, and 
at 2:30 throughout the summer 
[he titles for the month are printed in a 


leaflet available upon request. 


Sundays 


SUMMER GALLERY TALKs. During the 
months of June through September free gal- 
lerv talks will be offered at 3:300n Tuesdavs, 
Wednesdays, and Thursdays. The subjects 
are listed in special leaflets issued monthly, 
which may be secured at the Information 
Desk or will be mailed upon request. 

Museum instructors will be available for 
guidance during the summer except on Sat- 
urdavs and Sundavs. 


THe Restaurant. The Museum’s kitchen 
was closed in the middle of April for exten- 
sive alterations. It is expected that it will be 
re-opened with new and greatly improved 
equipment and facilities by the first of July 
Simultaneously with the modernization of 
the kitchen, the restaurant has been put 
under new management, and prices have 
been reduced. Every endeavor is being made 
to better the restaurant’s service and the 
quality of its food, and it is hoped that the 
changes will meet with general approval. 


\ New Lazarus Scuorar. Harry Allen 
Davis, Jr., of the John Herron Art School of 
Indianapolis has recently been awarded the 
Jacob H. Lazarus Scholarship for the study 
of mural painting. The fund for this scholar- 
ship was presented to the Museum in 1892 
as a memorial to Jacob H. Lazarus by his 


wife, Amelia B. Lazarus, and their daughter 
Emilie. The competition for the award in 
recent vears has been conducted bv the 
\merican Academy in Rome, and the s« 
has the privileges and standing of a Fellow 
of the Academy during his three years o 


study abroad. 


THE CLOISTER The Cloisters, the new 
building in Fort Trvon Park, given by John 
1D). Roc kefeller, Jr asa branchof The Metr 
politan Museum of Art, was opened to th 
public on Saturday, May 14 

Preceding this opening four days were di 
voted to private views. On the first day 
luesdav, Mav 10, brief exercises were held 
in the Late Gothic Hall, George Blumen- 
thal, President of the Museum, presiding 
\ddresses were made by Mr. Blumenthal; 
His Honor, Fiorello H. La Guardia, Mavor 
of the Citv of New York: the Honorabl 
Robert Moses, Commissioner of Parks of 
the Citv of New York; and John D. Rocke 
feller, Jr. The audience consisted of Mr 
Rocketeller’s family and friends, the Corpo 
ration of the Museum, the Trustees and th 
staff. A tablet in the entrance hall was un 
veiled at the close of the exercises. In appt 
priate lettering it reads as follows 
IHE TRUSTEESOF THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF ART ON BEHALF OF ALI 
WHO VISIT AND ENJOY THIS BUILDING 
DEVOTED TOMEDIAEVAL ART INSCRIBI 
THIS TESTIMONY OF GRATITUDE TO 
JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER JUNIOR WHOSI 
GENEROSITY HAS MADE IT POSSIBLI 
rO GIVE REALITY TO THE PAST. MA‘ 


M DCCCCXXXVIII 


On the next three afternoons the annual 
membership of the Museum and other 
vited guests Were given an opportunitl 


enjov the new building 
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In the first three weeks during which The — graphic postcards? are also available, as are 
Cloisters was open to the public, it was photographs in a larger size 

lhe largest attend- \ll these publications and reproductions 

ance was on Monda May 30, when the — are on sale at the Information Desks at The 

number of visitors was 10,015. The average Cloisters and the main building of the Mu- 


ily attendance was 3.5090 seum, and they may also be ordered by mail 


PUBLICATION Nott Phe catalogue ot NEIGHBORHOOD ~~ EXHIBITIONS biPTH 


the current exhibition Three Centuries of YrAR. Neighborhood Exhibitions in earl 
French Domestic Silver,! which is on sal 1938 have had an active program; there are 
the Information Desk and tn the ext s this note is written five collections on 


Director, a list of lenders, and a chapter b versity Settlement, Ancient Egvpt at Wash 





Preston Remington, Curator of Renaissance neton Irving High School nd Ancien 
nd Modern Art, on French domestic silver Greece and Rome at Seward Park Hig 
rom the sixteenth through the early nine School, all in lower Manhattan: the collec 
Cel entur I lud S¢ ms | ar on Ihe Nt iT | ‘ | I \ Ing Vi eS 
cope and arrangement of the ex } Christian Association in e Bronx | 
lversmith nd other mar ed European Textiles and Costume Figures at 
elopment « I hundre lustr ns Bavside High School, in Queens 
how the more importar p be set It has been particularly gr fe ) 
1 the exhibition ible this vear to extend our sorhood 
In addition tothe | ] rk ( } exhil MN program to Oue . ne W } 
he Buala 1} ( } \/ 1eva he plan noted n earlier Iss of tl 
{rt several publications of ob sin The BULLETIN. The first coll mM sel o th 
Cloisters have recently been issued. The se- borough, European Textiles and Costume 
ries of SIX tapestries representing The Hunt Figures, Was given a primary showing 
t the Unicorn, now on exhibition at Brvant High School, Long Island City ;now 
he Cloisters S the subject Of a pictur il Bavside High School, this collection Ss 
book? with twenty plates showing the tap- located eighteen miles from the Museum 
estries as a series and in detail. Reproduc- \t such distance our neighborhood exhibi- 
ms of the Unicorn tapesties are also tion becomes in effect a local museum; this 
Vall ibli In a series of colored postcards Ss emphasized by the fact that thr B sid 
Other postcards in color® of objects in The High School itself serves a territory in Long 
Cloisters reproduce two early thirteenth- Island of ten square miles, all within the 
century Spanish tresco paintings, represent- — city limits 


ing a lion and a wvvern, from the Monas- While it is our purpose alwavs to reach 
tery of San Pedro at Arlanza and a four- newlocations, especially on the outer borders 
teenth-century French statue of the Virgin of the citv, we are no less Interested in mak- 


and Child ing the collections available to locations 


Three sets of monochrome postcards which have proved particularly responsive in 


have been prepared to show general views the past. Indicative of the interest of the lo- 
of The Cloisters, architectural details, and — cations at which Neighborhood Exhibitions 
objects in the collection. Thirty-five photo- — have been presented, and of their service to 


the community as a whole, have been the 
nturi French Domestic Silver, ai Irequent requests for continuing series ol 
Exhibition Held May 18 through September 18 exhibitions, enough to fill a season without 
New York, 1938. Svo. [xii], 20 p 
n paper. Price $1.00 
/ Unicorn Tapestrt Twenty Plat 
Introduction. New York. 1028. 12mo. Bound tained for local functions, or even for na- 


p., rooill. Bound 


break, and the requests for extension ol 
time, so that the exhibitions may be re- 


in paper. Price 25 cents tional conventions meeting in New York. 
Price 10 cents eact Thus it has been possible to reach an ever- 


Price 10 cents per set SIX Cards Price 5 cents eact 
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ire widening circle of New Yorkers, for whom — Laces, French, Loan of Mrs. Catherine D. Went- 
orth (70) 
time or distance would make a trip to our ro tiie acl Pee a ee ee 
ns main building impractical, and alsoto make — eyjeworth (328) 
he this type of museum extension work known lextiles, French, Gift of Miss Theodosia de | 
u- to many persons from other cities. Hawley (deceased) through Mrs. Henry P. Davison 
il, During the first five months of 1938,  \! 


Neighborhood Exhibitions have been shown py American WING 


1H 11 times in 9 locations; the total attendance — Furniture, Loan of Jonathan Ingersoll (1 
I} Vi -luding 515 galle 1] Metalwork, Gift of Mrs. E. |. Hanford in memory 
l\ as of May 31, including 515 gallery talks at- , Git 

. : : f her husband ( in Stanle 3 Jy n(21): 
re tended by 15,191 persons, is 218,600. f her husband (1); Lo aniey t mae 
: & R l B Purchase (1) 
mn \. ee lextiles, Purchase I 
ll- 
h- List oF ACCESSIONS AND LoANs. The — PAINTINGS 

» \ > aa ) Gill \y hher iril } i 
nt accessions and loans for the period April 1 ay es ra rf am — 

‘ I segues « élen Shelton lar } I hur 

th to May 1, 1938, are shown in the following — ¢ygces (2) 
N list: Miniature, American, Loa) William L. McKim 
S I 
GREEK AND ROMAN 
1d 


Ceramics, Greek, Purchase (1 PRINTS 

t | | Gifts of Spencer Bickertoi 2 Vr Ca 5 

r AR ASTERN ‘ : 
Hauschka (1), Dr. Herman 7. Radu 


j 


— 
~ 
oo 
i) 


Costumes, Chinese, Gi 


% ‘ Books (16 Prints (1 urcha 
re MEDIAEVA! 
h Furniture, French, Gift of John D. Rockefeller, J1 LIBRARY ; 
: R) Books, Gifts of Antoni {ivare: Pedr 2 / 
le Freer Gallery of Art (i {ndré Honnorat (1), Afr 
it RENAISSANCE AND MODERN {Ibert M. Lythgoe (144), Malcolm McLa 
e Ceramics, English, Gift of Mrs. Russell S. Carter Frederick John Nettlefold (1 Ur. and Myr 
13) Charles H. Worcester (1 
Mt Costume Accessories, French, Gift of Mrs. George Photographs, Gifts of The Milch Galleri 
he Blumenthal (2 VUiss Lilian Mul Vf r (2), Umberto Or 
{ 
S Costumes, American, French, Scotch, Gifts of landint (2) 
Urs. George Blumenthal (1), Mrs. Louts S. Jurist 
1), Mrs. Alfred Schermerhorn (4), Arthur Sussel MISCELLANEOUS 
s (]) Photographs Gift He / / 
S Furniture, English, Gift of Mrs. Paul Moore (1) bindery (2 
' Loan of Miss Anna P. Livingston (1) Documents, Gift of Mrs. | } 
EXHIBITIONS 
} 
s JUNE 10 TO JULY 17, 1935 
+ 
; IN THE MuseUuM 
; lhrough September 18 [hree Centuries of French Domestic Silver Gallery D6 
) [hrough September 18 Designs for French Silver, XVI to Early NIX Ce t Gallery | 
s lhrough September Italian Baroque Prints Galleri 
i 10 
CIRCULATING 
lhrough June 30 Ancient Greece and Rome Seward Park 


Ancient kevpt \ 
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